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VOL. XXVII, No. 3 


Views on 


ITIES that have not adopted a policy 
with regard to veterans preference 
should do so as soon as possible. The 

Civil Service Assembly made excellent sug- 
gestions along this line in a report issued 
last year and now the National Civil Service 
League defines what “reasonable” prefer- 
ence includes (p. 88). @ San Diego has 
bought liability and property damage insur- 
ance on a competitive basis, the contract 
being awarded to the lowest bidder whose 
price was 50 per cent below the highest bid 
(p. 86). Some cities also have used this 
procedure in buying fire insurance. 
Schenectady has taken another step in de- 
veloping its postwar plans, and the pro- 
cedure used in working out the details will 
interest officials of other cities (p. 82). 
Just off the press is a new edition of The 
Technique of Municipal Administration, a 
practical manual that has been widely used 
in hundreds of cities during the five years 
since the first edition was issued (p. 92). 
Among other new publications ‘of value to 
municipal officials are reports on the experi- 
ence of Baltimore with the sanitary landfill 
method of refuse disposal, the national air- 
port plan, typical electric bills, another edi- 
tion of the national fire codes, etc. (p 92). 
Municipal administrators cannot and should 
not read all of these special reports but some 
of them may have timely value for certain 
department heads. In fact this is one way 
of developing department heads (p. 66). 
@ The new constitution of Missouri grants 
an unusual degree of home rule to local gov- 
ernments in that state (p. 85). @ It is 
Significant that three-fourths of the cities 
adopting retirement plans in 1944 have pop- 
ulations of less than 25,000 and most of 
these smaller cities joined state-administered 
plans which are now found in 13 states 
(p. 84). @ Municipal bond interest rates 
reached a new low of 1.46 per cent on March 
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1 as compared to 1.53 on February 1 and 
1.62 on January 1. This all-time low price 
is primarily the result of the exemption of 
bond interest from the federal income tax 
(p. 87). 

The trend toward municipal employee 
organizations places emphasis on employee 
relations as an item that should have a high 
priority in the thinking of city administra- 
tors (p. 82). The attorney general of Cali- 
fornia has held that a local government may 
bargain collectively with its employees (p. 
90). Unionization to some officials implies 
collective bargaining and written contracts. 
In the long run, however, a written agree- 
ment may prove as inadequate an instru- 
ment for improving or developing human 
relations as the “love, honor, and obey” con- 
tract in marriage if it were made the sole 
basis for a happy home. The management 
of each city must answer for itself the ques- 
tion as to whether it is doing the best that 
is known in assuring that employees have 
the proper attitude and spirit necessary to 
the satisfactory administration of city serv- 
ices, whether employees are eager to master 
necessary skills, and whether they are able 
to find a satisfactory career in their em- 
ployment with the city. 

The municipal income tax proposed in two 
Wisconsin cities offers an oportunity to col- 
lect revenue from suburban residents who 
work in the city (p. 83). @ The new fed- 
eral highway bill makes the state highway 
departments the fiscal agents for the dis- 
tribution of federal highway aid to cities 
and counties. The Public Roads Adminis- 
tration in the past has left a large amount 
of responsibility to the states; if the states 
will profit from this experience and delegate 
similar responsibility to cities, especially so 
far as detailed design, location, and construc- 
tion is concerned, sound federal-state-local 
relationships should result (p. 81). 
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Developing Department Heads* 


A panel discussion of some techniques used by city managers in training and 


developing department heads and other administrative personnel. 


Mem- 


bers of the panel were Russell E. McClure, Wichita, Kansas, chairman; 
F. R. Buechner, Superior, Wisconsin; J. R. French, Verdun, Quebec; Albert 
J. Lauber, Sandusky, Ohio; A. A. Rhomberg, Dubuque, Iowa; William A. 
Wolff, Wilmette, Illinois; and H. A. Yancey, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Pr ee city manager’s success depends in 
very large measure upon the effective- 
ness of his department heads. How 

does he get peak performance from these 
men and from the other key administrative 
officers in his organization? Partly it is a 
matter of selection—good men must be 
placed in these positions from the outset; 
but selection is not the whole story. When 
the manager first takes his position he finds 
in office a group of department heads in 
whose selection he had no part and it is sel- 
dom possible or desirable to make a clean 
sweep. Moreover, even if a promising can- 
didate is appointed to the position of depart- 
ment head there is no assurance that he will 
make good on the job without further as- 
sistance and direction. 

The manager usually thinks of his depart- 
ment heads in terms of his responsibility for 
the direction and control of their activities, 
but the successful manager knows that au- 
thority and centralization of control are but 
a small part of the answer to the problem 
of effective departmental direction. The de- 
partment head must himself become a “‘self- 
starter” — initiating improvements in depart- 
mental operations without constant prodding 
and direction from the manager. It is a 
prime responsibility of the manager to de- 
velop each department head into an execu- 
tive who will operate under his own power— 
subject of course to the manager’s control 
but not requiring his continual supervision. 
The purpose here is to explore some of the 
techniques the manager can use to develop 





*Epitor’s Note: This article is a summary of 
a panel discussion at the 31st annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association at 
Chicago in October, 1944, and has been prepared 
by Herbert A. Simon, assistant professor of political 
science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
who acted as secretary of the panel. 


the department head and to train him for 
effective departmental leadership. 

The development of a department head 
is a problem of training, provided the word 
“training” be taken in a sufficiently broad 
sense. Training is a primary responsibility 
of the chief administrator and to be most 
effective it must be a part of his working 
philosophy. Wholehearted acceptance of 
this responsibility for development of his 
subordinates will enable the city manager 
to visualize the training opportunities in his 
day-to-day relationships with his subordi- 
nates, will facilitate the use of staff confer- 
ences for training purposes, will lead to the 
planning of employee experience in terms of 
training, and will facilitate a continuous ad- 
ministrative search for training opportuni- 
ties wherever they exist or can be made to 
exist. 


WEAKNESSES OF DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Before discussing specific developmental 
techniques it may be well to survey a few 
of the weaknesses commonly encountered 
among department heads to see what sug- 
gestions these may give as to specific train- 
ing needs. 

A department head is sometimes encoun- 
tered who is always concerned with the rela- 
tion of his salary to that of his colleagues. 
Partly this is a matter of simple jealousy, 
sometimes a result of defects in the position- 
classification and pay plan, and sometimes 
sheer incompetence or lack of proficiency of 
the employee who values his own work more 
highly than it is valued by the city. 

Sometimes a department head, particu- 
larly after he has served in his position for 
some time, tends to stagnate unless en- 
couraged to do otherwise. He becomes men- 
tally lazy and self-satisfied with his work. 
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Sometimes a department head is appointed 
who lacks the technical knowledge required 
to do an effective job. Another may prove 
unable to think creatively about his prob- 
lems. 

One of the most serious and common 
weaknesses centers around the question of 
responsibility; there are those who are 
afraid to accept responsibility and others 
who do not know how to delegate it. Some 
department heads “drive” their subordinates 
in order to chalk up a good record for them- 
selves. 

A department head is sometimes en- 
countered, particularly in cities which have 
recently adopted the council-manager plan, 
who does not understand his relationship 
with the manager; he thinks that he still 
should report directly to the council. 

Department heads are often negligent in 
not training and developing “understudies”’ 
in their own departments, and this failure 
makes more difficult the task of appointing 
a good department head when a vacancy 
occurs. 


CORRECTING WEAKNESSES OF 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 


The city manager has at his disposal a 
wide range of “tools” for correcting the 
weaknesses of his department heads. One 
obvious method is to encourage them to 
participate in their respective professional 
organizations, to attend professional confer- 
ences, and to read constantly in their fields. 
A very practical encouragement here is to 
pay expenses to meetings, membership fees, 
and subscriptions to technical periodicals— 
something many cities are already doing. 

Mere membership in organizations is not 
enough, and periodicals subscribed to are not 
necessarily periodicals read. The manager 
has a responsibility to route to his subordi- 
nates articles he thinks would be useful and 
to ascertain later whether any ideas or 
methods set forth in such articles can be 
adopted locally. Department heads may also 
be encouraged to bring to the manager any 
literature they think would be of interest to 
other department heads. These practices 
will tend to broaden the point of view of 
department heads as they find ideas that 


have a value to the city as a whole instead 
of merely to their own departments. 

Inspection trips to other cities may be 
encouraged and financed where there is some 
project or some matter that deserves inves- 
tigation or where something is being done 
which might be applicable at home. Ob- 
viously the city manager cannot afford to 
send an employee around just to make casual 
“inspections” as that would smack too much 
of junketing. 

The employee who wishes or is willing to 
seek further education should certainly re- 
ceive encouragement. If he wishes to work 
for a higher academic degree he should be 
granted a leave of absence without pay. He 
should be granted a leave of absence with 
pay in order to take a short course in some 
specific phase of the work in which he is 
engaged. One problem here is that the em- 
ployee may wish the training as a spring- 
board to a job in another city. In the long 
run the city may gain as many employees in 
this way as it loses, but if the city partici- 
pates financially in the training it may wish 
some assurance that the employee will re- 
main for a certain time after the completion 
of the training. 

Staff meetings have potential usefulness 
as a training and developmental device but 
must be skillfully employed to be success- 
ful. In the usual staff meeting most of the 
items on the agenda are of interest only to a 
few of those present, and the others feel that 
their time is being wasted. The new manager 
will generally find periodic staff meetings 
useful in order to become acquainted with 
the department heads, and to give them a 
picture of his over-all program and his per- 
sonnel, finance, and planning policies and 
procedures. One reason that staff meetings 
have not been more generally successful may 
be that they have usually been planned as 
devices for discussing specific problems or 
transmitting information or directions rather 
than as training conferences. 

Formal in-service training programs are 
an important part of a well-rounded develop- 
mental plan. The manager himself must 
take the lead in training his department 
heads in administration; the conference 


method is probably the most effective here. 
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Within each department there is a need for 
further administrative training under the 
direction of the department head, both for 
the purpose of leading the departmental 
staffs to think in terms of administration 
and to develop potential administrators 
among the subordinates. Training in admin- 
istration would cover such subjects as prin- 
ciples of organization, techniques of direc- 
tion, research and planning, administrative 
measurement, public relations, and public 
reporting. This of course does not include 
training in technical subjects which is a 
separate problem. 

Inspections of departmental operations 
may be used as a developmental and training 
device. They enable the manager to diagnose 
weak spots and the need for training and to 
work out problems with the department 
head, broadening his point of view, raising 
questions, and pointing out issues he has not 
seen. 

Surveys of departments, usually thought 
of as a method for introducing improved 
procedures, may also be employed as a 
means for training. The report of outside 
consultants on some aspect of city operations 
may help to educate deparimental personnel 
in modern practices. A procedures manual 
developed in the course of a departmental 
survey may be used as instructional material 
in a subsequent in-service training course. 

The “planned experience” method may be 
a useful way of developing administrative 
personnel. An administrative assistant may 
be given, progressively, a series of assign- 
ments that will bring him into contact with 
a wide range of city functions and problems. 
Although it is not always possible to trans- 
fer men in key positions from one depart- 
ment to another, it is possible to give them 
specific assignments such as reviewing the 
budget requests or even making suggestions 
applying to other departments. 


DEVELOPING UNDERSTUDIES 


The development of department heads 
should begin even before they are depart- 
ment heads. The city manager should al- 
ways be looking for administrative talent to 
fill future vacancies in key positions. It is 
usually desirable to have a definite policy 
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of developing understudies for all important 
positions and using all of the techniques 
already discussed for the training of these 
understudies. 

This involves a question of fairness to all 
employees in opportunities to compete for 
promotion, and in cities with formal civil 
service regulations there may be a problem 
of reconciling an “understudy” system with 
personnel rules. The safest policy to follow 
is to let the understudy “pick himself out” 
so to speak, rather than for the manager or 
the department head arbitrarily to select 
him. That is, the proper course is to pro- 
vide an incentive in the departments for 
self-improvement and training and men who 
take advantage of these opportunities will 
naturally rise to the top. When a man has 
been selected as likely for promotion his 
attention should be fixed on preparing him- 
self for a higher position in the same or some 
other city, and his eyes should not be glued 
on the particular job of the next man above. 

The problem of understudies is particu- 
larly difficult in the small city where one 
man may be more than enough “adminis- 
trative staff” for a department. On the other 
hand, the possibility that sickness, death, or 
resignation may remove a man from the job 
temporarily or permanently in such a city 
makes it doubly important that there be 
someone who can take over the duties of 
each key position on short notice. Perhaps 
this can be solved by paying less attention 
to departmental lines in training personnel, 
and developing men so that they are capable 
of stepping into one of several positions. 


SPECIFIC DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The above outline of techniques for de- 
veloping department heads is not complete 
without brief attention to some of the pre- 
viously mentioned weaknesses of department 
heads and how to correct them. In many 
cases the solution is a simple though pain- 
staking one. Often the department head is 
not aware of his blind spot, and some kind 
of “heart-to-heart talk” —the exact approach 
depending on the personalities involved— 
may lead him to correct his own weakness. 
In other cases he needs to be encouraged by 
commendation when he does well. These 
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are well-known techniques, but it might be 
well to consider how they apply to specific 
problems. 

The department head who is lazy or un- 
progressive poses a difficult problem. In 
extreme cases dismissal may be the only 
answer, but this is a solution the manager 
will want to use only as a last resort. By 
loading more work on a lazy department 
head some improvement may be brought 
about in his attitude, although this will 
more often be an answer to complacency 
than outright laziness. An employee often 
feels that if he performs his job with a mini- 
mum of competence and always follows the 
line of least resistance there is less chance of 
dismissal; a salary reduction might bring 
about changed attitudes on the part of some 
such employees. 


On the whole, however, the department 
head must be given some positive incentive 
for improvement. He may feel that he has 
reached the top, that there is no room for 
advancement and that there is nothing fur- 
ther for him to learn about his job. In this 
case the manager may need to raise questions 
about the operation of that department and 
penetrate the department head’s self-com- 
placency. An outside survey of departmental 
operations might be very useful in such a 
situation. 

The self-complacent department head may 
also resent inquiry by the city manager into 
the work of his department. This is espe- 
cially likely if the department head does not 
understand the responsibility of the manager 
in council-manager government. The man- 
ager must be careful not to assume more 
knowledge about the technical aspects of 
the department’s work than he actually has, 
and will often need to proceed by raising 
questions rather than by giving answers. 
Above all he must make absolutely clear to 
each department head his responsibility as 
manager for the efficient operation of all 
city departments. 

A quite different problem is posed by the 
administrative officer who is afraid of respon- 
sibility, but this is an ailment that usually 
can be cured with patience. The manager 
must be careful not to be too critical of the 
decisions such a man makes in those in- 
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stances where initiative is lacking and must 
stand behind his decisions, particularly when 
they come under fire from the council or the 
public. Responsibilities should be loaded on 
such a man gradually so that his confidence 
can develop in proportion to his tasks. The 
manager should refuse to make his decisions 
for him and may even go so far in some 
cases as to refuse to discuss certain problems 
with him until after he has made his own 
decision. Similarly, the department head 
can be required to submit an analysis with 
specific recommendations on every matter 
in his department which necessitates a de- 
cision from the manager. 

The administrative officer who refuses to 
delegate responsibility is not so easily cured. 
However, when a man fails to delegate re- 
sponsibility it usually means that certain 
important parts of his own job are neglected 
while he performs detailed duties that should 
be assigned to subordinates. The manager 
may be able to force delegation by pointing 
out this neglect and by prodding the admin- 
istrative officer to perform the neglected 
duties. Often the employee who is guilty 
of failure to delegate is simply too energetic 
and has not thought out what his job really 
is. The manager must impress on him force- 
fully that department heads are paid to di- 
rect and to make decisions and not to do 
routine or clerical work. 

In the case of the administrative officer 
who neglects employee relations or public 
relations, the manager’s training task is to 
point out the importance of these two 
aspects of the work to real efficiency in the 
broadest sense. If poor handling of em- 
ployees is leading to high turnover the cost 
of breaking in employees can be pointed out. 

In the matter of public relations the de- 
partment head must be brought to see that 
public satisfaction with services is as impor- 
tant as the character of the services them- 
selves and that the two are really insepar- 
able. A formal complaint follow-up system 
will halt carelessness and neglect in handling 
citizen complaints. A department head who 
is not public relations conscious may be re- 
quested to supply the manager with occa- 
sional news releases about his department’s 
activities, to participate in some civic club, 
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and to be prepared to make speeches before 
civic groups. 

None of the techniques suggested here for 
developing department heads is new; all of 
them are used by most managers. But the 
manager, harried by the pressure of work 
and immediate problems often does not think 
of the training and developing of men as one 
of his responsibilities. When the manager 
realizes how limited his own time and energy 
is in relation to the vast job to be done by 
a city government, he will appreciate the 
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necessity of having department heads who 
are themselves centers and sources of initia- 
tive—who move without being pushed. 
When he issues directions to these depart- 
ment heads, inspects their work, secures 
periodic reports from them, holds confer- 
ences with them, and in all his numerous 
day-to-day contacts with them—all of these 
procedures will have their greatest effective- 
ness only if he conceives of them and uses 
them as tools for the long-term development 
and training of effective subordinates. 


XV. Planning for Postwar Education’ 


By BESS GOODYKOONTZ!' 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A review of current trends with suggestions for improving 
local school programs, organization, facilities, and financing. 


NFINISHED business facing educa- 
U tion is briefly summarized by Agnes 

Samuelson, executive secretary of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, who says: 
“Three great post-war problems facing edu- 
cation will be program, personnel, and fi- 
nance. The conversion of the program is of 
foremost importance; it is the end sought. 
If we do not have competent personnel and 
adequate financing, we cannot convert the 
program in terms of peace needs or even con- 
tinue ‘the marvelous contributions being 
made to the war effort.” An attempt is 
made here to break these problems down to 
see what they involve. 


Wuo Witt Go To ScHOOL? 


Compulsory school attendance laws vary 


*The writer acknowledges the assistance of the 
following staff members of the United States Office 
of Education who collaborated in the preparation 
of this article: E. J. Braun, educationist, school 
facilities and services; Katherine M. Cook, con- 
sultant in educational services; Timon Covert, spe- 
cialist in school finance; Ray L. Hamon, senior 
specialist in school plant; and Elise M. Martens, 
senior specialist in the education of exceptional 
children. 

*Epitor’s Note: Miss Goodykoontz, who has 
been in her present position since 1929, was for- 
merly on the faculties of the State University of 
Iowa and the University of Pittsburgh, and has 
written numerous reports and articles in the field 
of general education. 


greatly, with 7 years of age the most com- 
mon lower limit and 16 the most common 
upper age. Several states have established 
18 as the upper age limit, but keeping boys 
and girls in school through the high school 
years has by no means succeeded. Now there 
is widespread agitation to raise the school- 
leaving age and to lower the beginning age 
—6 through 17 or completion of high school 
seems to be the commonly accepted goal. 
What that means in terms of increased cus- 
tomers in the high schools is shown in 1940 
Census figures: one in four of the 16-year- 
olds not in school, one in three of the 17- 
year-olds, and two in three of the 18-year- 
olds. A million and a half 16- and 17-year- 
olds were not attending school. 


To most persons the school is a place to 
which children and young people go for 
formal instruction. There are ‘signs that this 
concept is due for change. Early in the war 
the need for trained workers for war plants 
brought a new problem to vocational schools 
—that of training large numbers of persons 
to do a specific job in a specific industry in 
a very short time. More than six million 
men and women were given such training 
in a wide variety of war jobs. With the 
change-over to peacetime economy will come 
the need for retraining many of those work- 
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ers. Peacetime jobs may not be the same. 
What is more natural than to expect the 
schools which trained them for their specific 
war job to “reconvert” them as part of the 
reconversion process? 

These displaced war workers will be joined 
in their demands for assistance from the 
schools by the returning veterans, some of 
whom never held civilian jobs and now need 
some training for the work on which they 
want to build a future, and some of whom 
will find their former jobs gone, changed, or 
unattractive. Of those who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities 
provided for them by the recent legislation 
for veterans, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent will be prepared for 
study on the college level, another 10 or 15 
per, cent will probably wish general educa- 
tion of less than college grade, and the re- 
maining 75 or 80 per cent will wish some 
form of occupational training. Since here- 
tofore most vocational training has been 
done in the schools in urban areas, such 
prospective increases in enrollments as these 
raise important questions: Shall urban 
schools become centers for industrial train- 
ing for their whole areas, serving young 
people and adults from rural and village 
communities as well as their own; or shall 
state schools be established to serve impar- 
tially the people of a given area? It is cer- 
tain that planning will have to be done on a 
state basis, at any rate. 

Other groups which will ask for further 
school services in the postwar years have 
already been heard from. One of these is 
the pre-school group, those children of 3, 4 
and 5 years of age for whom nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and child care centers have 
been established by many school systems, 
which now serve three-fourths of a million 
in kindergartens and fifty to seventy-five 
thousand in nursery schools for children 
whose mothers are in wartime employment. 
There is a growing demand for the main- 
tenance and expansion of these programs— 
possibly not full-time, certainly not com- 
pulsory, but as special services for those 
children who need it for one reason or an- 
other. 

And finally, that largest and most long- 
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suffering group—the adults themselves. 
With the increasing complexity of life and 
its problems has come a growing realization 
of the need for going on with one’s learning, 
not alone, but with others of like interests. 
Heretofore the enrollment figures in most 
school systems would normally report chil- 
dren and youth, and possibly even classes in 
vocational subjects for adults. As the de- 
mand grows for opportunities to come to- 
gether to pursue systematic, formal study, 
or just to meet to discuss current civic ques- 
tions under competent leadership, school en- 
rollment figures in the years to come will 
show a larger and larger proportion of adults 
being served. 

The decade before the war saw a con- 
stantly declining birthrate which was re- 
flected in decreasing enrollments in every 
grade of the elementary school and was be- 
ginning to be felt in high schools. These 
decreases were not immediately reflected in 
lowered school costs, partly because the 
greater holding power of the schools operated 
to keep young people in high school longer, 
where costs are relatively greater. Also, 
though the decrease in elementary schools 
made it possible to eliminate significant 
numbers of elementary school buildings, 40 
per cent of which were more than 30 years 
old in 1937, there were nevertheless not 
sufficient numbers of high schools and voca- 
tional schools available, with the necessary 
special laboratory, gymnasium, and shop 
facilities. 

The effect of the fluctuation of the birth- 
rate on public school enrollments after this 
war will probably be somewhat similar to 
that after the last war. The increased birth- 
rates from 1940 to 1943 will cause a four- 
year wave of increased enrollments passing 
through the school from about 1946-1950 to 
1958-1962. When the armed forces return 
there will probably be another period of in- 
creased birthrates, the date and length of the 
period and the amount of increase to depend 
upon demobilization policies and the eco- 
nomic situation. If demobilization acceler- 
ates and if there is a period of increased 
birthrates for three or four years, another 
three- or four-year wave of increased enroll- 
ments will again progress through the schools 
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close after the one soon to be felt in first 
grades. For another 15 years at least this 
means continual adjustment but probably no 
total decreases. As school officials will tes- 
tify, the difficulty with these sporadic 
changes frequently is that they cannot mean 
much reduction in staff because they are 
spread so thinly over a school system. A 
loss of 10,000 children in a hundred schools, 
and spread over eight or 10 classrooms in 
each school may require reorganization 
rather than reduction in staff, unless trans- 
portation facilities are available. 


How ImprovE SCHOOL PROGRAMS? 


No educational program is static. Either 
it goes forward or it loses the vitality it has; 
it cannot stand still. Hence it behooves 
municipal and school officials to examine 
carefully the school’s present and potential 
services with a view to their progressive 
improvement. 

Raising Standards of Existing Program. 
As a rule Americans brag about their schools. 
When a visitor comes to town he is shown 
the schools, as part of the community’s 
wealth. But in spite of notable progress in 
recent decades it is true that there is much 
improvement still needed. Too many com- 
munities are operating their schools with 
poorly paid and poorly qualified personnel. 
Classes are often too large. Administrative 
organization is sometimes inefficient and 
supervision ineffective. Many curricula are 
inadequate and narrowly conceived. Pro- 
fessional enthusiasm is frequently low and 
community support is meager. The correc- 
tion of these matters is of first importance 
in considering plans for postwar years. 

Adjustments to Meet Pupil Needs. All 
pupils have certain common needs. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of living, including 
the three R’s and a few other skills, is for 
most people an indispensable part of the 
experiences the schools should offer. So too 
are those phases of the school curriculum 
dealing with social problems, appreciation of 
literature, music, art, and all the other ex- 
periences that are rooted in the general cul- 
ture and economic life of the people. Signifi- 
cant also is the preparation for a vocation 
which every young person needs. 
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But within this general framework of the 
schools’ activities there must always be ad- 
justments in the light of knowledge as to 
the pupil’s physical, mental, and social char- 
acteristics. This necessitates a personnel 
service in both elementary and secondary 
schools similar to that found in the best 
modern industrial plants and __ business 
houses. It is a matter of pure business econ- 
omy to see that each person functions ac- 
cording to his best ability and interests. 

Whether the pupil be child or adult, his 
health condition is an item of first concern. 
His learning ability helps to determine the 
course he follows. Social or emotional mal- 
adjustments are serious detriments to suc- 
cessful living at school, at home, or in the 
community. They should be identified early 
and resolved. 

All of this means that the most effective 
school program will provide health services, 
psychological services, research services, and 
school social services. It will have a guid- 
ance service concerned not only with vo- 
cational guidance but with all of life as the 
school is related to it. It will operate or co- 
operate with a guidance clinic in which the 
most serious problems of maladjustment may 
be intensively studied and treated. 

Along with all these it will have a strong 
program of instructional supervision. It will 
provide remedial instruction for those who 
need it, and special groups for those who 
cannot make satisfactory progress in the 
regular class. It will offer varied curricular 
experiences, enriching where enrichment is 
in order and simplifying where limited ca- 
pacity demands it. All this is involved in 
adjustment and in an effective school pro- 
gram. 

Extending Other School Services. There 
are other services, too, which the schools 
should appropriately render. For example, a 
definite effort should be made to build up 
more and better school libraries, as well as 
to develop better relationships between 
school and public libraries so that the read- 
ing needs and desires of students of the post- 
war years will be adequately met. Leisure- 
time as well as study interests would be 
served thereby. 

Serving the leisure time of children, youth, 
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and adults should also be the responsibility 
of school recreation departments. Some pro- 
gressive school systems have paved the way 
jor better school-community rcreation pro- 
grams, setting up leisure-time activities for 
young and older alike and making available 
for evening as well as daytime use the school 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and 
other facilities and equipment. Juvenile de- 
linquency has of late been making too seri- 
ous an inroad into community life to permit 
school recreation services to be anything but 
the best. 

Securing Qualified Staff. Educational 
planning has no more significant function 
than provision for the selection and main- 
tenance of a highly qualified staff. It is upon 
such a staff that the school board and pat- 
rons must depend to develop and promote 
the program outlined above. Planning in 
this area is of special importance now. One 
of the most serious losses to education 
charged to the war, but due to lack of fore- 
sight and educational statesmanship on the 
part of the public and its officials over the 
years, came from the tragic exodus of com- 
petent and experienced men and women from 
schools and colleges in every section of the 
country—serious, because serious damage 
will result before adequate replacements are 
possible; tragic, because children are those 
most affected. 

A central administrative staff with the 
necessary supervisors selected by levels or 
subjects, with its research department con- 
cerned with measurement and evaluation of 
schools and school practices; a health and 
physical fitness staff, including physicians, 
nurses, dentists, as well as instructors, some- 
times integrated with a pupil personnel staff 
in which are guidance counselors, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, visiting teachers, at- 
tendants and other special workers; a school 
and community recreation staff; curricular 
and subject specialists—are among the 
necessary personnel to formulate a broad, 
enriched, and integrated child and youth de- 
velopment program. 

High qualification standards, professional 
and personal, preferably including success- 
ful experience, the first at least meeting if 
not surpassing those set up by state certifi- 
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cation regulations, are basic to staff planning 
for education. Without acceptance of this 
principle and planned means of securing and 
keeping such a staff, other aspects of the 
program, however effective in themselves, 
will ultimately be found wanting. Personnel 
policies have an important bearing here. 

The recent loss of teaching staff, aside 
from that to military service, was far more 
serious in the smaller school systems in 
which tenure and retirement provisions were 
lacking than in larger ones where provisions 
for both had long prevailed. There is evi- 
dence that the more satisfactory these pro- 
visions the less serious is the problem of 
turnover and the transfer of educational per- 
sonnel to other occupations.’ 


IMPROVING SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Local School Units. .One of the most 
serious problems facing American education 
today is the obsolescence of the local school 
administrative unit machinery in many of 
the states. Many administrative units are 
too small in terms of area and population 
as well as too poor financially to maintain 
the administrative and supervisory services 
demanded by the concept of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children. Local 
school administrative units should be suf- 
ficiently large so that educational services 
for all children, youth, and adults may be 
offered and all essential and desirable ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services can 
be provided economically and efficiently. 

This means that probably urban school 
units will not remain the isolated and au- 
tonomous entities they have been in the 
past, functioning independently, not only of 
the school units on their peripheries, but also 
in some cases of the state educational pro- 
gram as a whole. The school administrative 
organization of some urban centers has not 
kept pace with the general trend of popula- 
tion from the downtown sections of cities 
and from the open country toward the subur- 
ban areas. The need for area schools compre- 
hensive in scope points to the need for an 





"Katherine M. Cook, Planning Schools for To- 
morrow: Some Considerations in Educational Plan- 
ning for Urban Communities (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943), p. 38. 
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urban center to become an integral part, 
probably the core, of such an area-wide 
rather than just a city-wide school system. 
Urban school units might well be reorganized 
so as to include what is usually termed the 
metropolitan or trading area of the city or 
group of municipalities, and in such a way 
as to fit in with the state’s plan for serving 
all the people, urban and rural. 

Another phase of organization has to do 
with the school’s relationship to the other 
governmental agencies which render essential 
social services. Schools are inevitably in- 
volved with other agencies rendering serv- 
ices such as health examinations for school 
children, recreation, libraries, prevention and 
correction of juvenile delinquency, and job 
placement.’ Sometimes one school board is 
responsible for several of a community’s 
educational, cultural, and recreational enter- 
prises, such as schools, libraries, and recrea- 
tion. Such coordination leads to effective 
planning for services and to economies in 
operation. Whatever the administrative set- 
up, in order to secure effective coverage and 
operating efficiency, there should be a clear 
definition of functions cooperatively worked 
out between schools and related services. 

School Plant Facilities. Existing school 
plants will be inadequate for postwar re- 
quirements. During the war it has been 
impossible to replace or repair obsolete and 
worn-out buildings. Further, with birth 
rates increasing, and the possible return to 
school of five million boys and girls not now 
attending, actual space increases will be 
needed. It is probable also that the trend 
toward larger school administrative units and 
the consolidation of schools will make it 
necessary to replace many small school- 
houses with modern educational plants. The 
shifting of population to war plants and the 
reshifting following reconversion will only 
heighten this problem. All of these factors 
contribute’ to the need for extensive school 
building construction when the war ends. 

Several estimates’ have been made as to 





*John Guy Fowlkes, Planning Schools for To- 
morrow: The Issues Involved (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942), 26pp. 

‘Bruce’s School Market Letter (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1945). 
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the extent of postwar school plant construc- 
tion, but complete reliable data will not be 
available until over-all studies of need have 
been made and local, state, and federal poli- 
cies of financing have been determined. As 
good a guess as can be made at present is 
that the total national postwar need for all 
public school and college plant facilities will 
be about $6,500,000,000. It is estimated that 
$3,000,000,000 of urgently needed projects 
will have to be constructed during the first 
five years following the war. Reports re- 
ceived by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion from a sampling of city school systems 
indicate that contemplated school plant pro- 
grams for immediate postwar construction 
average approximately $100 per pupil en- 
rolled. 

The postwar school plant should become 
the educational, cultural, and recreational 
center of the community for youth and 
adults as well as children. School buildings 
and grounds will be used evenings, week- 
ends, and during vacation periods as school 
and community centers. New school plants 
should therefore be planned to accommodate 
such programs. Such facilities as audi- 
toriums, libraries, gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
and music rooms should be planned for easy 
public access. If playgrounds and libraries 
are maintained by public agencies other than 
boards of education, the use of these facili- 
ties should be coordinated with the public 
school plants for the housing of total com- 
munity educational and recreational pro- 
grams. 

Architectural changes may be anticipated. 
The modern school plant will be planned as 
large well-lighted workshops with informal 
furniture and ample instructional equip- 
ment.” The trend probably will be toward 
one-story 25-year school buildings func- 
tionally planned around educational activi- 
ties instead of multi-story 100-year struc- 
tures of a monumental type. More emphasis 
will be placed on adequate outdoor recrea- 
tion, garden, and park areas which will re- 
quire much larger sites than usually have 
heen provided for schools. 





"Ray L. Hamon, “Planning the Elementary 
School Plant of Tomorrow,” The School Executive, 
June, 1944. 
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Financing the Schools. The comprehen- 
sive educational programs communities will 
need in the postwar years to meet the prob- 
lems of personal development and com- 
munity welfare will without question cost 
more money. Specific increases in cost will 
be caused by the need for new or better 
services, such as regular health examinations 
and health instruction, and school lunches; 
by extended curriculum offerings, such as 
those in vocational and technical education; 
and for extension of educational services to 
certain special groups. Such improvements 
will call for more staff and possibly better 
qualified staff. Immediate increases in cost 
will be necessary also due to delayed plant 
maintenance and purchase of school buses 
and equipment, just as soon as materials, 
equipment, and labor become available for 
these purposes. 

The increased cost of educational pro- 
grams can be expected to require changes in 
methods of financing. The trend in recent 
years is for the state governments to assume 
a greater share of the financial cost of the 
state-wide educational program. This trend 
will probably continue, providing for all 
school units a foundation program or a floor 
below which educational provisions for each 
child may not go regardless of the financial 
wealth of the local school unit. In addition, 
authority should be vested in the local com- 
munity to supplement the foundation pro- 
gram in accordance with its particular re- 
quirements. The state, however, will prob- 
ably retain control or supervision over the 
assessment procedures of local governmental 
units for the levying and collecting of local 
property taxes and will be expected to estab- 
lish standards of efficient business manage- 
ment. The state should also continue to 
provide grants for new or special services 
such as handicapped children, free text- 
books, and transportation until these can be 
incorporated as part of the regular school 
{nance program. Currently there is a grow- 
ing interest among the states in providing 
special state subsidies to assist in school 
plant construction, thus assuring that schools 
will be built where and of such type as 
needed to promote the state’s program. 
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CONCLUSION 


War experience, especially that gained in 
the effort quickly to prepare an efficient 
army, demonstrated on a large scale the im- 
portance of educational principles long ad- 
vocated and needs long pointed out by edu- 
cators—without adequate results. Universal 
education, for example, taken for granted by 
the average American, has never been 
realized. When data concerned with army 
enlistments disclosed that a high percentage 
of this cross section of American youth failed 
to measure up to the standard represented 
by completion of the fourth grade and that 
many thousands failed also in health and 
physical fitness requirements, the country 
began to show awareness of its neglect and 
the Army established training programs de- 
signed to compensate for it at least to the 
extent that enlistment qualifications might 
be met. 

Many young men have had or are just 
now having in the armed services their most 
impressive experience with education they 
have ever had. They take tests, prepared by 
the best educational psychologists to be 
found, to see what they already know and 
what sorts of things they do best. They get 
the idea that schools should go on from 
where the learners are. They work in small 
classes, or if in large ones they find that 
assistant teachers are at hand to watch their 
progress. They have instructional materials 
and equipment—books, pamphlets, guide 
sheets, films, laboratory and shop materials 
—especially prepared for them by the best 
curriculum writers and visual aid specialists 
the army and navy could find throughout 
the land. And they have as their teachers, 
or as those who planned the courses, the 
cream of the teaching staff skimmed from 
schools and colleges across the country. Edu- 
cators in uniform have produced effective 
schools for a very special purpose. It will be 
interesting to see, when these millions come 
home, whether their experience with schools 
which have excellent resources in personnel 
and equipment will lead them to demand 
better schools for their children than they 
themselves had. 








Citizen Support for Local Planning 


By MARTIN D. MEYERSON* 
Junior Land Planner, City Planning Commission, Philadelphia 


Comprehensive planning is more successful when municipal 
officials encourage wide citizen interest and participation. 


TRONG citizen support and participa- 
tion is essential to successful compre- 
hensive local planning. In some cases 

citizen groups are the prime movers in 
initiating planning programs while in others 
the planning agencies take the lead in get- 
ting public support. One result of active 
citizen interest in several cities has been 
the extension of planning from the purely 
physical aspect to the inclusion of all com- 
munity problems in the area. The work of 
agencies set up in Louisville, Cleveland, 
Syracuse, and High Point (North Carolina) 
indicate what can be done. 

The Post-War Planning Council of 
Greater Cleveland was the result of a meet- 
ing of about 200 community leaders repre- 
senting government, business, labor, profes- 
sional, and other special interest agencies. 
The 17-member executive committee in- 
cludes the president of the city council, 
chairman of the county board, chairman of 
the Cleveland city planning commission, and 
other public officials as well as representa- 
tives from labor, business, and other fields. 
The Council operates through a small staff 
assisted by panels of citizens and officials 
on public works; on transportation, traffic, 
and transit; on the needs of returning serv- 
icemen; on housing and blighted areas; on 
social services; on labor-management rela- 
tions; on interracial relations; on public 
finance and taxation; on education and 
culture; and on private enterprise. 

In Louisville, with the encouragement of 
the mayor, the Area Development Associa- 
tion was established to coordinate all plan- 
ning work in the area. Funds needed for 
the first two years of oneration was over- 





*Eptror’s Note: Mr. Meyerson has studied at 
Columbia and Harvard Universities, had some ex- 
perience in the planning field in Massachusetts, 
and was for nearly two years research assistant, 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


subscribed in two weeks. Membership in- 
cludes representatives from the Louisville 
Central Labor Union, the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, banks, newspapers, and utility com- 
panies. The mayor heads the board of direc- 
tors of 11 members. As in Cleveland the 
Association operates through such special 
function committees as streets and _ high- 
ways, survey and research, welfare, parks 
and recreation, transportation, health, pub- 
lic buildings, housing, sewers and drainage, 
and finance and taxation. The local Com- 
mittee for Economic Development serves as 
the Association’s business and industry com- 
mittee. The staff provides the committees 
with the information they need and each 
committee is kept informed of the work of 
the others to prevent piecemeal planning. 
Members of local government agencies that 
are concerned with the problems considered 
by certain committees are ex officio mem- 
bers of such committees. 


The Post-War Planning Council of Syra- 
cuse and Onondaga County, New York, 
also covered the metropolitan area and is 
notable for its extensive activities to de- 
termine the views of the people and to 
keep them informed on the progress of 
the technical planning program that fol- 
lowed. The first step was the preparation 
of a questionnaire entitled ‘Please Sit 
Down .. . Be the Mayor for a Minute.” 
One section asked citizens to indicate their 
order of preference on several types of 
projects: improvement of traffic facilities, 
better educational facilities, housing, flood 
control, agricultural facilities, recreation for 
children and adults, and city services such 
as garbage collection and sewage disposal. 
Another section asked for preferences on 
methods of financing the program: an in- 
crease in tax rate, an increase in debt, or 
a combination of both. Answers to the 
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questions by a sample of the population 
were obtained by the civilian defense organ- 
ization. More than a thousand people were 
polled; the two projects receiving the great- 
est number of votes were housing and traffic 
facilities. Most people suggested paying for 
the program from current taxes. Almost all 
the people favored planning now. 

The next step was to translate the results 
of the planners’ work and get the conclu- 
sions over to the entire public. The first 
attempt was a four-page illustrated news- 
paper, “The Postwar News,” which was 
promptly abandoned when a test mailing of 
some five thousand copies of the initial edi- 
tion brought back only 125 business reply 
post cards requesting that future issues be 
sent. 

To reach more people the public relations 
staff of the Syracuse-Onondaga project 
sought and secured much publicity in local 
newspapers. This was supplemented by a 
“speakers and program service” established 
to help the 1,100 separate organizations and 
groups in the city to prepare programs on 
planning and to supply a speaker on some 
phase of planning. About 40 well-known 
Syracusans volunteered to serve as speakers. 

One of the most successful methods of 
reaching the public was a unique type of 
radio program, ‘“‘Syracuse on Trial,” a series 
of 17 half-hour programs broadcast on Sun- 
day afternoons early last year. These pro- 
grams put local problems being studied by 
various planning committees on trial before 
juries composed of six representative citi- 
zens; more than three hundred leading busi- 
ness and professional men and public officials 
who were best qualified to discuss the con- 
ditions ‘on trial” gave testimony. The 
judges were leading justices of state courts 
and attorneys argued the case. In this way 
the several planning reports that have been 
issued were dramatized and explained to the 
public. For example, the report on postwar 
employment was presented as a hearing on 
the problem of jobs for returning soldiers 
and the cultural report as a program on 
community centers. 

It was estimated that the radio programs 
had an audience of from 15,000 to 20,000 
in a county with a population of 300,000. 


Newspaper publicity jumped tremendously 
and was helpful in securing more radio 
listeners. Toward the end of this radio 
series the publicity on the planning pro- 
gram in local papers averaged over five 
hundred column-inches a month. 

Among the other methods used in Syra- 
cuse were charts, essay contests, and special 
reports. The charts, illustrating various as- 
pects of planning, were used to good advan- 
tage in presenting the conclusions to the 
public and also in keeping over 60 citizen 
members of the planning council informed 
on local planning problems and _ progress. 
The schools conducted essay contests, stu- 
dents made models of the areas in which 
they lived, the boy scouts assisted in traffic 
surveys, and numerous private groups as- 
sisted the technical staff in the preparation 
of research reports. A film and a readable 
booklet on the entire local planning pro- 
gram are also scheduled. On the negative 
side, the Syracuse program was concerned 
not so much with getting the participation 
of the public as with getting its approval. 

A unique method of securing citizen sup- 
port is found in High Point, North Carolina, 
where the postwar planning commission in- 
cludes the five members of the regular plan- 
ning commission and eight citizens selected 
by the mayor to represent various groups 
with the city manager serving as secretary. 
In addition an advisory committee of about 
75 members has been set up for the purpose 
of suggesting ideas, getting the support of 
citizens, and reporting back to citizen 
groups. 

The city manager of High Point in a re- 
cent report to the city council stated in 
part: “The great part of our planning pro- 
gram must come from the people. . . . Get 
citizens interested in this program and we 
will have a program that will succeed. It 
must include citizens from all organizations 
and from all walks of life. We cannot limit 
it to any one group or class of persons. The 
citizens will ‘make’ the plan.” 


OTHER Cities “SELL” PLANNING 


Other cities are using various types of 
outlets for education and publicity in pro- 
moting planning. New York City’s billion- 
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dollar program, especially designed to pro- 
vide postwar employment, is portrayed in 
an exhibit. The exhibit’s central feature is 
a large model of the city on which is indi- 
cated by appropriate symbols the location 
and type of the proposed projects. Also in 
New York City, the Museum of Modern 
Art, a private institution, has an exhibit 
entitled “Look At Your Neighborhood” 
which presents the requirements for sound 
neighborhood planning. In San Francisco 
a department store has displayed a city 
planning exhibit in its show windows using 
materials supplied by the chamber of com- 
merce and the city planning commission. 

The press is publicizing planning and in 
some communities helping to get it started. 
The Dallas News; the Omaha World Herald ; 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator; the 
Rochester, New York, Democrat-Chronicle ; 
and many other newspapers sponsor and 
promote planning in their communities. In 
Louisville the Courier-Journal promoted the 
organization of the Area Development Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of the ideas on planning which are 
being presented to the people of these and 
other cities were acquired at a postwar 
planning press conference held in Chicago 
about a year ago under the sponsorship of 
the Public Administration Clearing House 
and attended by 30 newspaper men from 
various cities. 

Several cities have used ballots printed in 
local newspapers in an attempt to get citi- 
zens to express their preferences for various 
public works projects. For example, a ballot 
which appeared in two Miami newspapers 
with a combined circulation of 150,000 re- 
sulted in less than two hundred ballots being 
filled out and returned to the city planning 
board. Besides bringing in a poor response 
the selective nature of a newspaper circula- 


tion may prevent getting a representative 
sample of public opinion in a community. A 
lesson to be learned is that questionnaires 
and ballots must be carefully worded, dis- 
tributed among a.-representative sample of 
people, and the returns expertly analyzed 
and interpreted. 

The use of a questionnaire in determining 
citizens’ points of view on planning matters 
may have poor or even harmful results if 
the distribution of the questionnaire is not 
preceded by an intensive educational pro- 
gram. Need for further informing the pub- 
lic on planning matters is indicated by a 
public opinion survey made by the Bureau 
of Urban Research at Princeton University 
which showed that four out of five people 
questioned had no knowledge at all of urban 
planning. 

In the past, as well as now, private citi- 
zen organizations, such as the Buffalo City 
Planning Association, Inc., and _ similar 
groups in Cincinnati, San Jose, Cleveland. 
Philadelphia, and many other cities, have 
fought for, supported, and served as the 
public participation organ of the local plan- 
ning agencies. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CITY OFFICIALS 


Municipal officials are becoming more 
and more aware that comprehensive plan- 
ning cannot succeed without the active par- 
ticipation and support of the people. The 
experience of Cleveland, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, and High Point may have value for 
other cities as examples of getting over-all 
planning done jointly by officials and citi- 
zens. Citizens must help formulate a plan- 
ning program if it is to be carried out suc- 
cessfully. Planning is not an article for post- 
war sale; it must be continuous and the 
help and support of the public must be 
scught continuously. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 








SS 








Police Station Location and Layout 


What factors should be considered in the 
design and layout of a police station? 


HE housing requirements of a modern 
police department vary from the 17,000 
personnel in the New York City police de- 
partment to the one or two-man departments 
where one is always the chief. The smaller 
units are equipped chiefly with a cell block of 
varying degrees of security, an office for the 
chief, and perhaps a vault or strong box for 
holding evidence of real or potable value. 
This discussion deals only with housing the 
police activity in cities from 20,000 to 300,- 
000 population where a single police station 
or headquarters serves all requirements. 
The station layout should reflect the most 
recent developments in police technics, which 
means basically that the police organization 
should conform to those principles of admin- 
istration that have proved their worth under 
the more progressive police administrators 
(see the writer’s article, ‘Postwar Planning 
for Police Administration,” PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT, September 1944, p. 291). The 
station should be modest in cost; the design 
should permit easy remodeling, and if ad- 
vancing technical developments demand its 
abandonment for a new station it can be 
done without too great financial sacrifice. 


As a general rule the station should be 
near the high crime area because of the con- 
siderable economy in police travel. If the 
police department is relieved of the usual 
licensing and permit activities which never 
should be a part of its job, a central down- 
town location has no particular advantage. 
The station should be on a low value plot 
of sufficient size to provide for an auto 
pound and also a repair and storage garage 
for police cars if the city does not have a 
centralized auto repair system. 


Structurally, the station should be con- 
fined to a single story and only in the larger 
cities should the building extend to two 
stories. The only standards in existence for 
station design are those of simplicity and 
economy. Since policemen and their clients 
are he-men and hard on equipment, fancy 
work and furbelows have no place in a police 
station. The usual spaciousness which is 
considered a part of the grandeur of a public 
building is not necessary in station design. 
Offices and working spaces should be com- 
pact and efficient. 


The controlling factor in station design is 
the number of cells required. Usually the 
maximum number held by the police for the 
longest period in the past five years (that 
is, the most prisoners held for a weekend 
followed or preceded by a holiday or a total 
of three days) is usually a safe criterion, al- 
though local conditions might modify this 
rule. Individual cells are usually required for 
felons, although the rule is not uniform, but 
the largest number held, the misdemeanors, 
can be handled by less secure means, a large 
cell capable of holding several, or a strong 
room. The occasional riot or clean-up may 
require some additional strong rooms but 
these need not even be located in the station 
proper. 

In the smaller cities a cell block adjacent 
to the desk permits the officer on duty to 
supervise the prisoners, handle the desk, and 
take care of the radio dispatching. However, 
in the larger cities of 40,000 to 50,000 and 
upwards there should be a separation of 
functions with the amount of division de- 
pending upon the characteristics and size of 
the city. Some cities are typical Saturday 
night towns where all the devilishness of the 
inhabitants for the entire week is rolled into 
one night; in such cities it is sensible to 
modify the usual week-day routines for 
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handling prisoners. Most cities find it de- 
sirable to draw up a special assignment chart 
for Saturday night to handle the problem 
with full protection to the city. 


It is desirable to arrange the layout of the 
station so that the traffic division, the chief’s 
office, and other bureaus regularly visited by 
the public are removed from the booking and 
other police business. The booking of pris- 
oners can be done readily in the jail office 
with the minimum of disturbance, thus elim- 
inating the desk or else leaving it as an 
information center. Fingerprints should be 
taken at the time of booking, no matter 
where booked. 


An outdoor target range can be substituted 
for an indoor range in most areas. The 
traffic and uniform patrol divisions need only 
small quarters for the headquarter’s func- 
tion. Proper regulation of traffic usually 
provides for settling traffic tickets at head- 
quarters at any time prior to issuing a sum- 
mons which means the desk officer should be 
a cashier. The issuing of the traffic ticket is 
a part of the police function, the payment 
and accounting is purely clerical. 

If the uniform patrolmen change platoons 
on the beat there is no need for a station 
assembly room. Placing the detective and 
record bureaus adjacent to each other elimi- 
nates an inborn desire to keep duplicate 
records. Further, considerable time can be 
seved in handling prisoners if the laboratory, 
fingerprint, and photograph rooms are ad- 
jacent to each other and the jail and detec- 
tive bureau. The chief requirements of the 
detective bureau are an assembly room for 
showup, a few small questioning rooms equip- 
ped with dictating machines to save time in 
preparing case records, and a polygraph room 
which when properly equipped will reduce or 
eliminate the number of prolonged ques- 


tionings and reduce the demand for private 
questioning rooms. 

All the police offices need not be in the 
station. The traffic engineer, sign painting, 
and parking meter repairs can be located 
outside the station without impairing effi- 
ciency. In some cases it is imperative that 
certain police functions be housed away from 
the station. For instance, the juvenile squad 
handling both boys and girls needs only 
unpretentious quarters where boys and girls 
can be brought for questioning and where 
the juvenile squad can assemble to discuss 
problems. The ideal organization for the 
juvenile unit is a combination of school 
attendance officers, juvenile court workers, 
together with the policemen and women 
regularly assigned to this unit. The admin- 
istrator need not necessarily be a_ police 
officer. When in rare cases it is necessary to 
lock up a juvenile he should be placed in 
some institution specializing in children’s 
work. Much the same applies to women 
prisoners, except the specialized unit for 
adult women offenders should be located 
separately from the central station and the 
juvenile unit. There should be a distinct 
line drawn between the field of the women’s 
unit and the juvenile division. Adult women 
prisoners can be housed in special quarters 
in the station jail. 

A modern station properly designed with 
a minimum of corridor and hallway area 
requires about 125 to 150 square feet per 
1,000 population for the usual northern city. 
In the south where the crime habit is higher, 
more cells are necessary and these standards 
should be modified. This suggested figure 
is for police utility area only with nothing 
added for garage, target range, or other 
accessories so often though to be an inherent 
part of the station proper.—J. M. LEoNARpD, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OOPERATIVE FEDERALISM. The 

Federal Highway Act of 1944 calls for 
cooperative arrangements between the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration (Federal Works 
Agency) and state highway departments 
and cities and counties. State legislation 
may be necessary to permit state-local coop- 
eration and to enable municipalities to par- 
ticipate in the construction and financing of 
federal-aid road projects in urban areas. 
Adequate authority to acquire rights-of-way 
by purchase or condemnation with the right 
of immediate entry on the land to be ac- 
quired is provided for in the federal act but 
additional state legislation may be needed 
to enable states to acquire rights-of-way 
with in their local subdivisions. 

The Public Roads Administration has sug- 
gested that state highway departments and 
municipalities take steps jointly at once on 
three matters: (1) establish the “urban 
areas”; (2) classify the highway system 
in each community within one of three 
classes: urban extensions of the new national 
system of interstate highways, or urban ex- 
tension of the regular federal aid or primary 
system, or extensions of the federal-aid 
secondary system in municipalities of less 
than 5,000 population which are not included 
in an urban area; and (3) establish an in- 
terim list of priority projects. 

Clothing Drive. City officials have been 
called upon to aid in a clothing collection 
campaign in April in behalf of more than 
50 voluntary war relief agencies and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The goal is 150,000,000 
pounds of good substantial used clothing, 
shoes, and bedding for the people of war- 
torn countries. The national chairman of the 
drive, Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship- 
builder, has asked service clubs to form 
widely representative local committees in 
every city. Local officials are requested to 
provide local receiving depots where the 
contributed clothing may be brought or as- 


sembled and also to make city vehicles avail- 
able for transporting the clothing. 


Federal Planning Aid. The House of 
Representatives has appropriated only $5,- 
000,000 authorized by Title 5 of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
to stimulate and aid state and local postwar 
public works plans; the President had re- 
quested $78,000,000. The House Appropri- 
ations Committee believed that every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the ap- 
proval of “high-pressure” projects and the 
initiation of projects which are not justified. 
The United States Conference of Mayors 
has presented to the Senate committee state- 
ments of municipal officials outlining the 
urgent need for greater federal aid to com- 
plete plans and specifications. The mayors 
declare that the amount appropriated in the 
House bill is a useless and futile gesture 
which might better be eliminated if the 
Senate does not increase it. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. The TVA 
payments to six states and 126 local taxing 
bodies in lieu of taxes in 1944 were greater 
than the taxes previously paid on all proper- 
ty bought by the TVA. In addition the 83 
municipalities and 45 cooperative systems 
which distributed TVA power in the fiscal 
year 1943, paid in taxes or tax equivalents 
$1,957,614 which is $400,000 more than the 
ad valorem taxes paid on the property when 
it was held by private interests. 


Retirement. Social security for municipal 
employees has been recommended by the 
Social Security Board. Employees of local 
governments were included along with many 
other groups when the Board on January 22 
asked Congress to “correct defects” in the 
Social Security Act. 


Excise Taxes. Municipalities are still ex- 
empt from the federal excise taxes although 
certain deputy collectors of internal revenue 
have mistakenly ruled to the contrary. The 
confusion of the collectors arose from the 
fact that the exemption of the federal gov- 
ernment itself ceased on June 30, 1944, and 
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this was misinterpreted to mean that ex- 
emption to municipalities also ceased. A 
schedule of federal sales taxes from which 
exemption may be claimed and an interpre- 
tation of federal excise tax regulations are 
available upon request from the National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Postwar Projects To Be Financed from 
Current Taxes 


N SCHENECTADY, New York (87- 

549), an interdepartment postwar plan- 
ning committee appointed by the city man- 
ager more than a year ago has submitted a 
progress report to the city planning com- 
mission and the city council. The report, 
Planning for Schenectady, presents a list of 
projects suggested by department heads at 
weekly meetings of the committee. 


The next step is to study the relation of 
each project to over-all physical and finan- 
cial plans of the community and to deter- 
mine priorities. Some of the objectives that 
will be kept in mind in working out this 
next step are: (1) The city does not plan 
to issue any more long-term bonds and will 
retire the present bonded debt as rapidly as 
possible; (2) proposed public improvements 
will be weighed from the standpoint of neces- 
sity, cost of construction and cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance; (3) interested civic 
groups will be consulted concerning the 
various projects; (4) certain projects, after 
approval by the city council, will be sub- 
mitted to the proper federal and state agen- 
cies for whatever financial assistance may 
be available; and (5) the city will determine 
what can be done by the municipality to 
encourage light industry which is believed 
necessary to “level off” the dips in employ- 
ment caused by the predominant sharp em- 
ployment fluctuations in the heavy industry 
in Schenectady. 

Final selection of the projects to be in- 
cluded in a capital budget program to be 
financed from current taxes will be made 
after consideration of such factors as: (1) 
the necessity of the project as a municipal 
facility; (2) the relation to the city plan, 


(March 


considering the probable growth and shift 
in population, land use, and street system: 
(3) the position of each project in a se- 
quence based upon its importance as to need 
and the relation of its total cost to available 
funds; (4) annual maintenance cost after 
completion;. and (5) relation of total man 
hours of employment to total cost. 


The city’s bonded debt at the end of 1945 
was $1,291,500. No bonds have been issued 
for several years, the city having determined 
to go on a pay-as-you-go basis. If the as- 
sessed valuation and tax rate remains at the 
present level during the next ten years the 
city’s bonded debt at the end of 1956 will 
be approximately $36,000. As the amount 
required for debt service is reduced from 
year to year these sums will be available for 
capital improvements. Thus the city will 
have available in 1946 between $200,000 
and $300,000 for its capital budget and this 
amount will be increased by $100,000 per 
year in the succeeding years——C. A. Har- 
RELL, city manager, Schenectady, New 
York. 


Employee Unions Organized in 102 Cities, 
Disbanded in 51, in 1944 


URING the year 1944 municipal em- 

ployee organizations affiliated with na- 
tional groups were organized in 102 cities 
over 10,000 population, and disbanded ir. 
51 cities. 

The American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty, and Municipal Employees (A.F. of L.) 
organized new locals in 38 cities over 10,000 
and disbanded locals in .20 cities. Among 
the cities in which new locals were organized 
are Burbank, California; Brockton, New- 
ton, and Quincy, Massachusetts; Albany, 
Binghamton, Syracuse, and Troy, New 
York; Columbus and Springfield, Ohio, 
Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee; Ports- 
mouth, Virginia; and Bremerton, Washing- 
ton. 

The State, County, and Municipal Work- 
ers of America (CIO) organized new locals 
in 1944 in 25 cities and locals were dis- 
banded in 12 other cities. Among the new 
cities are Kansas City, Missouri; Buffalo, 
Jamestown, and Yonkers, New York; 
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Youngstown, Ohio; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Janesville and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters (A.F. of L.) organized new locals 
in 31 cities while locals were disbanded in 
five cities. Among the new cities are Bur- 
bank, Pasadena, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Wilmette, Illinois; Newton and Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Ferndale, Michigan; Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Newport News, Virginia. 

The Fraternal Order of Police (unaffil- 
iated) reports that “lodges” were organized 
in eight cities in 1944, including Detroit, and 
“lodges” were disbanded in 14 cities includ- 
ing East Cleveland, Ohio, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and 11 cities in Pennsylvania. 


The AFSCME (A. F. of L.) at the end . 


of the year had locals composed entirely 
of police officers in 39 cities, 17 of these 
locals having been established during 1944. 
In addition, the AFSCME has 34 other 
local unions of municipal employees in- 
cluding police officers. 

At the end of the year the AFSCME had 
locals in 221 cities over 10,000, the SCMWA 
in 83 cities, the IAFF in 477 cities, and the 
FOP in 163 cities. In addition, 124 cities 
over 10,000 have local employee organiza- 
tions not affiliated with any national group. 
Detailed information for all cities will be 
contained in the 1945 edition of The Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, to be published in June 
by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Municipal Income Tax Proposed 
in Two Wisconsin Cities 

COMMITTEE appointed by the may- 

or of Madison, Wisconsin (67,447), 
in a report recently submitted to the 
city council suggested the adoption of a 
municipal income tax. Headed by Harold 
M. Groves, chairman of the department of 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
the “special citizens’ committee on new 
sources of revenues” stated: “Of additional 
direct taxes for the city, by all odds the 
most promising, considering the desirability 
of the city being able to act on its own 
initiative, is a municipal income tax similar 


to that applied in Philadelphia, with some 
adaptations. This would afford an oppor- 
tunity to collect some revenue from those 
who use city services and reside in the sub- 
urbs. With a one per cent rate, such a tax 
could yield from $600,000 to $1,000,000.” 
Membership of the committee included an 
alderman, the city attorney, and the city 
auditor. 

ln Kaukauna, Wisconsin (7,382), Mayor 
L. F. Nelson also has recommended that the 
city council adopt a 1 per cent income tax, 
estimating that it would produce $60,000 to 
$70,000 a year and would enable the city to 
reduce the real property tax from $23 per 
$1,000 assessed valuation to $16. 

In both Madison and Kaukauna it is pro- 
posed that the 1 per cent tax would be im- 
posed on income earned within the city re- 
gardless of the income earner’s residence, 
that earnings of business and professions 
would be included, that net corporation 
earnings would be taxed, that an exemption 
would be allowed for expenses directly con- 
nected with the earnings subject to tax, that 
the tax would be administered by withhold- 
ing at the source, and that personal returns 
would be filed only by those whose incomes 
from sources other than earnings exceed 
$100 a year. Business and professional men 
would file returns but corporate dividends 
would be exempt when paid by corporations 
subject to tax. Professor Groves believes it 
would be possible in many states to enact 
such a tax without action by the state legis- 
lature. 

Other suggestions made to the city council 
by the citizens’ committee of Madison were: 

1. The property tax base could be enlarged 
by the consolidation of Madison and some or all 
of its suburbs. These suburbs frequently exploit 
the city by using its services free or at less 
than cost. In many cases, however, a consolida- 
tion would be mutually advantageous. The city 
might protect itself from exploitation by charg- 
ing at least the full cost of extra-territorial 
services where this is practical. The city’s very 
large amount of tax-exempt property (31 per 
cent of total) might well be required to bear 
its full share of, direct charges for municipal 
services where such charges are possible. 

2. A special charge for sewage disposal (prob- 
ably based on water consumption) would save 


the taxpayers approximately $200,000 and would 
provide at least as equitable a distribution of 
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burden as the general property tax. It would 
enable the city to collect some revenue from 
tax-exempt property—particularly that owned 
and operated by the state government. There 
is no valid reason why this service should be 
provided to state institutions “free.” 


3. Many cities have spared the property tax- 
payer by the successful operation of public serv- 
ice enterprises. Municipal undertakings at pres- 
ent are exempted from federal and state income 
taxes and from state and county property taxes. 
Where, in addition, a utility has a substantial 
profit the city has an especially favorable pros- 


pect. 

4. Cities have fared badly in the distribution 
of some shared taxes—notably motor vehicle 
taxes. The state income tax could be more 
fairly apportioned if the municipality in which 
wage and professional income is earned, instead 
of the municipality in which the taxpayer re- 
sides, were to receive the apportioned tax. 

In reviewing other possible sources of 
revenue the committee suggested more state 
aid and shared taxes but believed that cities 
might have to sacrifice some of their finan- 
cial independence because they are under 
represented in the state legislature. The 
committee stated: “It is possible that muni- 
cipalities would serve their own interests 
best by opposing aids except where these 
aids are required for equalization purposes— 
that is, to provide minimum services of gov- 
ernment to underprivileged areas. What the 
municipalities appear to need most is an 
enlargement of their taxing powers and an 
improvement of their taxing techniques so 
that they can spend their own money as 
their citizens wish and can finance munici- 
pal spending programs by taxing their 
citizens in a manner locally acceptable.” 

The committee suggested that many ad- 
vantages could be gained if the city were 
to finance future public improvements on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and that the long-range 
improvement program already prepared 
should be adopted and kept up-to-date and 
that this program “should be conducted so 
far as possible with similar plans of state 
and county governments.” The city council 
was commended for establishing a municipal 
reserve fund which now aggregates $484,000. 

It was pointed out that the level of effi- 
ciency in municipal operations could be sub- 
stantially raised by reorganizing the city 
government to provide fewer departments, 
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more centralized executive control, an execu- 
tive budget, and by making administrative 
boards advisory bodies. This would be done 
by giving the mayor power to appoint de- 
partment heads and to coordinate municipal 
activities. These steps, it was believed, 
should be taken before resorting to addi- 
tional sources of revenue. “It appears that 
the trend in municipal government,” states 
the report, “is toward reliance upon the 
administrative skill and other qualifications 
of key executives in a relatively small num- 
ber of departments. Diffusing authority 
among board members is regarded as un- 
satisfactory.” 

Since the report was issued the council 
has undertaken a study of all licence fees 


. with a view to increasing the rates. The 


council will likely adopt a sewer rental 
charge, and the writer will shortly recom- 
mend that the council test the authority of 
Wisconsin cities to enact an income tax.— 
F. Hatsey KRrakGE, mayor, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Retirement Plans Adopted 
By 164 Local Governments in 1944 


TOTAL of 164 local government units 
in 1944 adopted retirement plans for 
their employees. Of this number, 115 munic- 
ipalities came under state-wide retirement 
plans—30 in New York, 24 in New Jersey, 
24 in Wisconsin, 20 in Illinois, 13 in Cali- 
fornia, and two each in Colorado and Maine. 
The remaining cities adopted plans of their 
own. All employees are included in most 
systems but in 20 cities only firemen or 
policemen or both are covered. Of the 164 
government units, 136 are incorporated 
municipalities, 14 are counties (seven in 
Illinois, four in California, and one in each 
of the three other states), and 14 are school 
or park districts, boroughs, or townships. 
This information has recently been reported 
by state and municipal officials to the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and de- 
tailed retirement data for all cities over 
10,000 population will appear in the 1945 
edition of The Municipal Year Book to be 
published in June by the ICMA. 
Among the larger cities adopting retire- 
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ment plans in 1944 were Alhambra, Bakers- 
field, Burbank, Huntington Park, Inglewood, 
San Bernardino, Santa Monica, and Stock- 
ton, California; St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Aurora, Elgin, and Springfield, Illinois; 
Ferndale, Port Huron, and Wayne County, 
Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; Bloomfield, 
Irvington, Montclair, New Brunswick, Perth 
Amboy, Plainfield, and West Orange, New 
Jersey; Elmira, New York; Amarillo, Dallas, 
and El Paso, Texas; Bremerton and Everett, 
Washington; Green Bay, Kenosha, Oshkosh, 
Sheboygan, and Superior, Wisconsin; Erie, 
Pennsylvania; and Richmond, Virginia. 

All municipalities in Ohio regardless of 
population are members of the state retire- 
ment system except Cincinnati which has its 
own system. In New York all cities except 
New York City, all counties except four, and 
more than four hundred towns and villages 
have joined the state system. No muncipali- 
ties in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have joined the state system be- 
cause they have been recently established or 
because local referendums are required. In 
addition to the 13 state-wide systems, voters 
in Texas and South Carolina in November, 
1944, authorized the setting up of state-wide 
systems for local employees. During 1945 
the state municipal leagues in Michigan, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, and Washington 
are attempting to secure legislative action 
on state-wide retirement plans. 


Police to Check Car Brakes in 
Nation-wide Program 


HE International Association of Chiefs 

of Police through its Safety Division 
(1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois) 
will inaugurate on April 15 a special program 
to bring forcibly to the attention of all mo- 
torists the need for good brakes. Police 
forces throughout the nation will check the 
brakes of motorists involved in accidents and 
in moving traffic violations. This check 
will be made by a new and simple method 
which does not waste tires, gasoline, or time. 
The check will be made by placing an 
object one inch thick at the base of the 
brake pedal and pushing down the brake 


pedal. If it strikes the object before the 
brakes begin to take hold they are inade- 
quate and may be in a dangerous condition. 
Brakes which do not grip until the pedal is 
within one inch or less of the floorboard re- 
quire up to 60 feet to stop at 20 miles per 
hour. In one state where this procedure of 
checking brakes was followed outstanding 
results were secured. After seven months’ 
consecutive rise in traffic accidents, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, fatalities were reduced 33 
per cent the first month of the program and 
31 per cent the second month while there 
was a 2 per cent increase nationally. 


The IACP program will extend over a 
period of six weeks (April 15 to June 1) 
and local police activity will be supported 
through a vigorous educational program. 
Cooperating with the IACP in the program 
are such organizations as the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, and the Highway Traffic 
Advisory Committee to the War Depart- 
ment and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. The Safety Division of the IACP 
points out: “With no new cars since early in 
1942 the age of vehicles becomes con- 
stantly higher and their general condition 
grows steadily worse. Today’s cars are 
nearly twice as old on an average as they 
were in prewar days. Likewise, tires must be 
made to last longer than anticipated. These 
and other factors point to the urgency of 
the situation.” 


New Missouri Constitution 
Gives Cities Home Rule 


ISSOURI voters on February 27 

adopted a new state constitution 
which authorizes cities with populations of 
more than 10,000 to frame and adopt their 
own charters. Under the old constitution of 
1875 only St. Louis and Kansas City had 
home rule. The procedure to be followed in 
securing a charter is set forth in the con- 
stitution and no further legislative action is 
required. The constitution does not name 
any municipal officers; it merely provides 
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that a charter shall be “consistent with and 
subject to the constitution and laws of the 
state.” One section of the constitution pro- 
vides that ‘‘no law shall be enacted creating 
or fixing the power, duties, or compensation 
of any municipal officer or employment, for 
any city framing and adopting its own char- 
ter under this or any previous constitution, 
and all such offices or employments hereto- 
fore created shall cease at the end of the 
terms of any present incumbents.” The 
constitution continues an old_ provision 
authorizing the state legislature to classify 
cities into four groups for the purpose of 
providing for their organization and powers. 
Counties with 85,000 or more population are 
also given full freedom to draft their own 
charters; two or more counties may con- 
solidate by majority vote or may join in the 
performance of common functions. Direct 
authority is granted to cities and counties 
to rebuild blighted areas and to condemn 
property for housing or recreational pur- 
poses. 

All counties, cities, and other subdivisions 
of the state are required to prepare annual 
budgets, file annual reports of their financial 
transactions, and be audited. The state is 
authorized to share its revenues with local 
governments. 

The document was prepared by a consti- 
tutional convention which lasted one year 
and eight days. Many of the important pro- 
visions are of little value until implemented 
by legislation and it is expected that the 
current session of the General Assembly will 
have to remain at work for at least a year. 


City Buys Liability Insurance from 
Lowest Bidder 


AN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, has re- 

cently purchased public liability and 
property damage insurance to cover the li- 
ability of the city and all officials and em- 
ployees acting within the scope of their em- 
ployment. The limits of liability are: bodily 
injury $50,090 each person and $300,000 
each occurrence: property damage caused by 
automobile $100,000 each occurrence, and 
not caused by automobile $500,000 each 
occurrence. The policies do not include 
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liability covered under compensation insur- 
ance, operation of aircraft, personal liability 
of city employees while operating privately 
owned cars, and destruction of property 
owned by the city. 

A study of the city’s loss experience in the 
three years prior to purchasing insurance 
indicated total claim and damage suit pay- 
ments of $30,840 with claims and _ losses 
filed totaling over a million dollars. Certain 
city operations, such as the city-owned 
amusement park, golf courses, swimming 
pools, and 18 impounding, balancing, or 
distribution reservoirs, cause an exception- 
ally high public liability risk. Without in- 
surance coverage, the city manager, certain 
department heads, and members of the 
police department were subject to serious 
personal liability hazards arising out of the 
scope of their employment, on which the 
city could not legally pay damage suits but 
under state law could legally purchase in- 
surance to cover the risk. The purchase of 
the insurance also relieved the city of the 
expense of investigating and defending 
claims and relieved the city council of pos- 
sible pressure to approve payment of un- 
justifiable claims. 


The type of coverage purchased was de- 
termined after consultation with the leading 
insurance agents of the community, and 
with the unbiased advice of persons pur- 
chasing large amounts of such coverage. 
A detailed set of specifications defining the 
coverage was prepared along with a 29-page 
schedule showing the details of the city’s 
risk, such as street mileage, buildings and 
properties owned, number of employees on 
payroll, items of motor equipment and de- 
tails as to the construction of city dams and 
reservoirs and other important water facil- 
ities. Bids were submitted by eight leading 
casualty companies with quotations ranging 
from $62,400 to $116,000 for three years 
coverage. The low bidder was authorized 
to write the policy on the basis of premium 
payments on an annual basis of $20,807, 
with a provision for a 10 per cent reduction 
in rate in the second year and 20 per cent 
the third year if losses did not exceed 30 
per cent of paid premiums.—SamMueEt M. 
Roserts, budget officer, San Diego. 
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3 Dot VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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BY FOUR WEEK PERIODS 
1945 


Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. During 
the first four weeks of 1945 construction con- 
tracts totaled $88,193,000, 70 per cent lower 
than in 1944. Public construction totaled $55,- 
831,000, 40 per cent lower than last year. Of 
the public total, $41,021,000 was for federal 
work, 67 per cent below 1944, and $14,710,000 
was for state and municipal work, 92 per cent 
above a year ago. Private construction totaled 
$32,362,000, 24 per cent above 1944. The mini- 
mum size projects included are: waterworks and 
waterways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; other 
buildings $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 127.1 on Janu- 
ary 15, 1945, having increased 0.1 per cent from 
the cost of living on December 15, 1944 (1935- 
39=100). The family food bill was down 0.1 
per cent and there were scattered increases in 


prices of clothing, fuel, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous items. The index is up 2.3 per 
cent from January, 1944, the largest increases 
being 11.9 per cent in the cost of housefurnish- 
ings and 6.2 per cent in the cost of clothing. 
Living costs in January were 26.1 per cent above 
January 15, 1941, and 28.9 per cent above Au- 
gust 15, 1939. The index does not reflect, how- 
ever, additional wartime increases caused by 
lower quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, 
and forced changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.46 on 
March 1, 1945, as compared with 1.53 on Febru- 
ary 1, 1945. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,070 in January, 1945, 7 per cent less 
than in January, 1944, and 19 per cent less than 
in January, 1943. 














What American Cities Are Doing® 








Gives Veterans 90 Days to Return 


EDERAL employees :n the military service 

have 90 days after their release, under a 
recent amendment to the National Selective 
Service and Training Act, to apply for re- 
instatement to their former jobs, as compared 
to the 40-day limit previously set. State and 
local governments have almost _ invariably 
adopted military leave policies patterned after 
the federal act and some municipalities have 
already put the 90-day time limit in effect. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Baltimore, Maryland, recently passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting smoking or carrying lighted 
cigars, cigarettes, or pipes on streetcars and 
other public vehicles; the ordinance will expire 
six months after the war ends. New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has created a fire prevention board 
which will be responsible for regularly inspecting 
and licensing hotels, rooming houses, and many 
types of business establishments. Schenectady, 
New York, has enacted a comprehensive compen- 
sation plan for positions in the city service. San 
Diego, California, has increased the fees on 
mechanical play devices and has placed a license 
tax on amusement parks of 1 cent per month 
per square foot of floor space. Kerville, Texas, 
has recently created a planning and zoning com- 
mission, and Omaha, Nebraska, has adopted a 
comprehensive zoning ordinance. 


Informational Traffic Tickets 


Marlborough, Massachusetts (15,154), issues 
unique traffic tickets to warn either wilful or 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


non-wilful traffic violators. The front of the 
ticket notifies the vehicle operator that although 
he has parked in a restricted district he is not 
compelled to call at the police station. Free 
parking spaces are listed. A detachable stub 
is filled out and retained by the officer. The 
only information on the stub is the license 
number of the vehicle and the officer’s name. 
The back of the ticket contains information 
regarding the city. 


“Reasonable” Veterans Preference 


“Reasonable preference” for veterans is rec- 
ommended by the committee on veterans’ pref- 
erence of the National Civil Service League. 
The committee has suggested that present 
standards for entrance to the public service be 
maintained, that preference end five years after 
discharge from military service, and that ex- 
perience and education received through military 
agencies be evaluated for determining eligibility 
and in rating education and experience. In addi- 
tion the committee recommends: That prefer- 
ence be confined to original entrance and not 
applied to promotion within the service, that 
veterans be required to take and pass a competi- 
tive test, that preference be granted in the 
form of credit for examination and should not 
exceed five points for veterans and 10 for those 
who are disabled veterans, and finally that re- 
tention in service in case of reduction in force 
be based strictly on seniority and efficiency with 
military service to be included for seniority. 
The committee made its recommendations with 
three major objectives in mind: First, to assist 
war veterans in re-establishing themselves in 
civilian life; second, to avoid excluding the 
younger generation from reasonable opportuni- 
ties for careers in government; and third, to 
avoid undermining the morale of the public 
service by jeopardizing promotional opportuni- 
ties of those already in the service. 


Public Works Departments Reorganized 


The public works department of Baltimore 
Maryland, has been reorganized so that every 
salaried worker is given a title that describes 
the work he does. The new. plan provides for 
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the creation of three new titles in each bureau: 
deputy bureau head, division head, and assistant 
division head. . . . Complete reorganization of 
the engineering division of the public works 
department of Rochester, New York, has been 
announced along with a “promotional system for 
career men.” 


Zoning and Housing Surveys 


The Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida (173,065), recently paid $44,000 in lieu of 
taxes to Duval County. Of this amount, $7,500 
is to be spent for studies and preparation of 
zoning regulations for a district adjacent to the 
city limits. . . . Other cities undertaking hous- 
ing studies or related programs with part of their 
housing authority’s in-lieu payments are Den- 
ver, Colorado, and New Haven, Connecticut, 
while Gary, Indiana, is taking a census of sub- 
standard homes to be rehabilitated or demol- 
ished. 


Refuse Collection Charges Meet Costs 


Pacific Grove, California (6,249), has just 
completed three years of municipal collection 
and disposal of garbage and rubbish at a cost 
of $15,000 a year. Revenues from service 
charges total $16,000 a year, leaving a balance 
of $1,000 annually for truck replacement. The 
city charges 60 cents per month for once-a-week 
collection of garbage from homes and corre- 
sponding higher rates for stores, hotels, etc. 
Service charges are billed three months in ad- 
vance on one-cent government postcards. The 
sanitary landfill method of disposal is used for 
garbage with the city paying $175 a month 
rental for use of a privately operated fill six 
miles from the city. Rubbish is collected sep- 
arately on special call from citizens and at an 
additional charge with disposal at a dump main- 
tained by the city. 


Standards for Circus Tents 


The American Standards Association is devel- 
oping standards for circus tents that will help 
prevent such fires as the circus tent fire in 
Hartford in the summer of 1944. Requirements 
to be developed by the ASA include protection 
against (1) fire, storm, collapse, and panic 
hazards in grandstands, tents, and other places 
of outdoor assembly, and in temporary and 
portable indoor stands; (2) methods of erection 


of temporary and portable stands as well as the 
design, construction, and methods of erection 
of tents; (3) means of egress, fire protection, 
and fire-fighting equipment, as well as sanitary 
arrangements. In Hartford, Connecticut, a mu- 
nicipal board of inquiry has recently issued a 
report on the circus disaster and copies are 
available from the mayor’s office. The National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has recently 
issued a report entitled Circus Regulation by 
Municipalities. 


Utility Bills, Surety Bond Rates 


The Los Angeles, California, department of 
water and power, saved $365,000 in 1944 plus 
40 cents for each connected water or electric 
meter, through bi-monthly meter reading and 
water billing. The department was also able 
to operate with 138 fewer employees. 
Surety bond rates for municipal finance and 
other officials in Kansas were reduced on Janu- 
ary 15, 1945, the new rate for city treasurer 
being $4 per $1,000 up to $25,000, and de- 
creasing by steps to a rate of $2.40 per $1,000 
in excess of $50,000. . . . Watertown, South 
Dakota, has enclosed with utility bills a circular 
showing the distribution of tax revenues for 
city, county, and school purposes. The state- 
ment enclosed with March utility bills contained 
tables showing the retirement of bonded in- 
debtedness and a 10-year tax history of the city. 


Citizens Learn How Council Works 


Citizens who attend meetings of the city 
council in Kansas City, Missouri, receive a four- 
page circular containing the pictures and names 
of the councilmen and the seating arrangement 
in the council chamber, organization chart of 
city government, names of chief administrative 
officers and members of commissions, and a brief 
statement on how the city council operates. 
This circular also is distributed to students in 
civics classes in the public school system. 


Training Police Officers and Airport Managers 


A four months’ course in traffic police ad- 
ministration, recently opened at the Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, has an enroll- 
ment of 26 police officers from municipal police 
departments. . . . In New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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the civil service department has set up a police 
training school with the cooperation and guid- 
ance of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Visual! aids will be used in teaching and sound 
camera equipment will be installed. A modern 
police small arms range will be provided. Police 
who will serve as instructors are being prepared 
for their duties through a job instructor train- 
ing course. . . . A two-year course in aviation 
operations management has been announced by 
the Texas A. & M. college. Eleven other col- 
leges and universities are offering courses in 
airport management, including the state uni- 
versities «f Illinois, Maryland, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wyoming, and also the University of South- 
ern California, Purdue University, Tufts Col- 
lege, New York University, and Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


School Children Guests of Police 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, school children 
are guests of the police department. Each Sat- 
urday morning through the winter a group tours 
police headquarters to see the work of the 
various bureaus and offices. The students are 
made to feel that the police department exists 
for their benefit and that every policeman is 
their friend with no desire to interefere with 
any of their legitimafe activities. This program 
is a logical extension of a “a bicycle violators’ 
school” originated six years ago to help children 
understand a new bicycle ordinance. The viola- 
tors’ school and the “appreciation of law and 
order” program are held simultaneously. The 
instructor is the director of the police training 
school. Safety demonstrations and safety talks 
are augmented by discussions of other forms of 
juvenile non-conformity to the law. Results: 
the number of bicycle license plates revoked 
in 1943 was 383 as compared to 643 in 1942; 
bicycle accidents in 1943 averaged one accident 
for every 101 bicycles registered as compared 
to one accident for every 28 bicycles in 1937. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


Ohio cities have been given notice by Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche that police and fire 
pension funds cannot expect financial help from 
the state until they strengthen the “unhealthy 
condition” of these funds. The governor con- 
demned the practice of retiring men still capable 
of many years of service on half pay after 
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20 to 25 years service and recommended that 
the legislature create a study committee to 
inquire into methods of putting the fire and 
police pension funds on a sound actuarial basis. 

Richmond, California, has received an 
opinion from the state attorney general declar- 
ing that “local housing authorities are author- 
ized to bargain with their employees through 
representatives chosen by the employees, and 
to enter into agreement with such representa- 
tives concerning hours, wages, and conditions 
of employment.” In reporting this decision the 
Municipal Law Journal stated: “No other opin- 
ion of an attorney general, of a city attorney, 
or of a court, goes as far as Attorney General 
Kenney’s opinion in this instance. . . . The 
names of 195 Miami, Florida, employees who 
have records of 20 or more years of service with 
the city were honored recently when their names 
were placed on an honor roll and each was 
awarded a gold pin bearing the city’s seal and 
the number of years of service. 


Municipal Finance News 


Police departments of 32 Pennsylvania cities 
charge for providing “special privilege” services, 
such as guarding payrolls and bank transfers, 
escorting funerals, protection for club meetings 
and social functions, athletic contests, parades, 
and exhibitions. . . . Montgomery, Alabama, has 
imposed a 1 per cent gross receipts license fee 
on motion picture theatres. . . . Racine, Wis- 
consin, has set aside a postwar surplus fund 
of over $700,000 most of which is invested in 
government bonds at 2 per cent, and at the 
same time reduced the debt by $256,000 in 1944, 
leaving a net debt at the end of the year of 
$1,669,000. Huntington Woods and Pleasant 
Ridge, Michigan, have adopted sewage disposal 
charges. Kenosha, Wisconsin, closed the year 
1944 with a surplus of $250,000 which is ear- 
marked for a new vocational school building. 


War Memorials 


Amarillo, Texas (51,686) has purchased six 
square blocks of land at a cost of $45,000 as 
a site for a war memorial to cost one-fourth 
million dollars. . . . Greenville, South Carolina 
(34,734) is planning a sports’ center memorial 
to include a swimming pool, tennis courts, base- 
ball diamonds, and other facilities. . . . In 
Oglesby, Illinois (3,938) a poll on a suitable 
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war memorial gave first place to a new hos- 
pita!, a city hall and auditorium second, and an 
outdoor swimming pool third place. . . . Neb- 
raska City, Nebraska (7,339), the home of 
J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, will 
plant individual trees for servicemen. 

Among the cities which are planning to erect 
community recreation buildings as war memo- 
rials are: Mobile, Alabama; Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Jackson, Mississippi; Oregon City, Ore- 
gon; Chester and Newberry, South Carolina; 
West Bend, Wisconsin; Monroe, Michigan; and 
Winchester, Virginia. Cities planning to build 
municipal auditoriums as war memorials include 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Griffin, Georgia; and Modesto and San 
Diego, California. Quincy, Massachusetts will 
build a memorial city hall; Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, a memorial public library; Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and St. Joseph, Michigan, memo- 
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rial hospitals, and Jacksonville, Illinois, a com- 
munity building. 


Postwar Plans in Small Cities 


Clifton Forge, Virginia (6,461), through the 
cooperation of a local newspaper requested citi- 
zens to inform the city council whether the 
city hall should be remodeled in modern stream- 
line design or whether it should be rebuilt on 
the colonial style. A majority favored the mod- 
ern design. In Clintonville, Wisconsin 
(4,134), an airport will be developed and man- 
aged jointly by the city and county... . In 
Ripon, Wisconsin (4,566), three local indus- 
tries have presented $10,000 to the city to be 
used in extending the city’s recreational facili- 
ties. In Whitewater, Wisconsin (3,689), a 
municipal hospital board has been created with 
authority to accept contributions for building 
and maintaining a municipal hospital. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
H PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Fellowships. 
Applications will be received until April 2 for 
Littauer Fellowships carrying stipends up to 
$1,500 a year, and for Administration Fellow- 
ships up to $1,000. For further information and 
application blanks address the school at 118 
Littauer Center, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE, Inc. Volker Fellowships. Ten or more 
fellowships paying stipends of $1,200 and tui- 
tion, and a number of tuition fellowships for 12 
months beginning in September, 1945, leading 
to the master’s degree in public administration. 
For further information and application blanks 
address Lent D. Upson, director of the school, 
5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Mount LEBANON TP, PENNSYLVANIA (22,500). 
Town Manager. Council prefers college graduate 
with experience as city manager. Sa.ary $5,000 
to $6,000. Send applications to L. C. Campbell, 
president of board of commissioners, 710 Wash- 
ington Road. 

ASHTABULA, OHIO (21,405). City Manager. 
Council would like a manager with previous 
manager experience. Salary $5,000. Send appli- 
cations to G. H. Shaw, clerk of the council. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lr. Cor. L. V. Bean, who has been with the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers since 
July, 1941, has returned to his former post as 
city manage, of Waycross, Georgia. 

E. K. Burton, engineer with the Oregon 
State Highway Department and formerly man- 
ager of Silverton, Oregon, has been appointed 
first city manager of Nyssa, Oregon. 

H. C. McCrea, city manager of Silverton, 
Oregon, since April, 1944, and city manager of 
Blairville, Pennsylvania, from 1934 to 1944 has 
been appointed the first city manager of Coos 
Bay, Oregon. 

CAPTAIN GEORGE J. Roark, who has been on 
leave since August, 1943, in the military govern- 
ment service in Italy, has returned to his post 
as city manager of Pensacola, Florida. 

Dow I. Sears, manager of the water and 
light department, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, has 
been appointed the first city manager of Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. Mr. Sears was formerly on 
the staff of the city engineer’s office in St. Paul, 
Minnesota; city manager of Ironwood, Mich- 
igan, 1929-35; and city manager of Huron 
South Dakota, 1935-40. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. Revised edition, 1945. 556pp. $7.50. 
With in-service training course, $35. 


This new edition incorporates lessons learned 
from the use of the 1940 edition by municipal 


administrators. Four chapters have been com- 
pletely rewritten; these are “The Job of the 
Administrator,” “The Organization Problem,” 
“The Techniques of Direction,” and “Legal 
Services and Regulatory Procedures.” A number 
of changes have been made in three other chap- 
ters. This manual may be read and used with 
profit by every municipal administrator. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT IN THE ARMY 
SERVICE Forces. By Lieut. General Brehon 
Somervell and others. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
62pp. $1. 

Cities SUPPLEMENT, STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1944. 47pp. 15 cents. 

THE CouNTy MANAGER PLAN. National Mu- 
nicipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7. 
1945. 22pp. 15 cents. 

MIDWESTERN FLoops oF 1943. American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, N. W., 
Washington 13, D. C. 1944. 44pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTE OF LocAL GOVERNMENT, 1944. The 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1945. 
60pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRESS SEMINAR ON DE- 
MOBILIZATION AND VETERANS. Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 273pp. $5. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YorK STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF NEW YorkK. New 
York (State) Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany. 1944. 120pp. $1.25. 

RAISING MANAGEMENT’S SIGHTS ON OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1944. 40pp. 

THIRD WARTIME CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL 
PROBLEMS; PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY- 
First ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MuvunIcrIpAL AsSOcIATION, October 25, 
26, 27, THe BLAcKstone, Cuicaco. The 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1944. 102pp. $2. 


EDUCATION 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROBLEM; REORGAN- 
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IZATION AND FINANCING OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS; EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BILL 
AND PEVRTINENT FActTs RELATING THERETO. 
Kansas Legislative Council, state capitol, 
Topeka. 1944. 43pp. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR EDUCATION. 
By Charles A. Quattlebaum. Library of Con- 
gress. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1944. 86pp. 

FIscAL OPERATIONS AND DEBT OF THE SCHOOL 
DistRICT OF: (1) PHILADELPHIA, 1920-1943. 
47pp. (2) PITTsBuRGH, 1919-1943. 47pp. 
(3) ScRANTON, 1919-1943. 5Opp. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 9. 1944. 

(1) Report OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots OF BosToON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
1,122pp. (2) A Dicest OF THE REPORT OF 
THE Boston ScHooL SuRvEY. 64pp. Finance 
Commission, city hall, Boston. 1944. 


FINANCE 


Costs oF GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA; REVENUES AND 
EXPENDITURES OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
Its PotiticAL Suppivisions. Pennsylvania 
General Assembly, state capitol, Harrisburg. 
1944. 63pp. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATE-COLLECTED TAXES 
SHARED WITH CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Taxpayers Associa- 
tions, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1944. 
68pp. 

(1) Frnances oF Citres HAvinc PoPpuULATIONS 
Less THAN 25,000, 1942. 43pp. 15. cents. 
(2) FINANCES OF ScHOooL Districts, 1942. 
7pp. 10 cents. (3) FINANCES OF TOWNSHIPS 
AND NEw ENGLAND Towns, 1942. 2Ipp. 
10 cents. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 

How SHALL Ovr Cities BE FINANCED? Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 39pp. $1. 
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THE PICK OF 


REAL PROPERTY DESCRIPTION MANUAL. Michi- 
gan State Tax Commission, Lansing. 1944. 

A REcOoRD OF DEBT CHANGE IN THE 91 LARGEST 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1935-1944. 
Blair and Company, 44 Wall Street, New 
York 5. 1944. 7pp. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NEw SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR MApDISON, 
WISCONSIN. Mayor’s Office, city hall, Madi- 
son. 1945. 34pp. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL AND THE CITIES. 
The United States Conference of Mayors, 
730 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1944. 10pp. 

WARTIME MUNICIPAL Dest ADMINISTRATION. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Municipal Fi- 
nance, entire issue, November, 1944. 


FIRE 


NATIONAL FIRE Copes, VOLUME 1, FLAMMABLE 
Liguips, GASES, CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES, 
1945. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1945. 
560pp. $3. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-FIrRST ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF FIRE CHIEFS, PANTLIND HOorTEL, 
GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN, AuGUST 28-31, 
1944. The Association, 24 West 40 Street, 
New York. 1944. Variously paged. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
FrrE SERVICE ExTENSION SCHOOL. Fire Serv- 
ice Extension School, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. 1944. 7Opp. 

VENTILATION Practices. Edited by W. Fred 
Heisler. College Book Store, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 1945. 34pp. 30 cents. 


HEALTH 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS BY THE STATE. 
Illinois Legislative Council, state capitol, 
Springfield. 1944. 39pp. 

Meet Your ENEMY—VENEREAL Disease. Office 
of Community War Services. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 


41pp. 
HOUSING 


Houstinc Facts AND Goats. Charts on the 
Statement of John B. Blandford, Jr., Before 
the Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, January 9, 1945. National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1945. Unpaged. 

Towarp A Postwar Hovusinc Procram. Pro- 
ducers’ Council, 815 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 98pp. $1. 

Wuat Asout Hovusinc 1 ILttnors? Illinois 
State Housing Board, 105 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3. 1945. Unpaged. 
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LIBRARIES 


THE Free Pvusiic LiprAry IN MARYLAND. 
State Planning Commission, 20 Latrobe Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18. 
1944. 118pp. 50 cents. 

THe LiprAry PLAN FOR THE CITY OF SAN 
Jose, CALIForRNIA. Public Library, San Jose, 
California. 1944. 94pp. 


PERSONNEL 


ANALYSES OF SELECTED STATE-WIDE RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 1945. 14pp. 

COUNSELING IN PERSONNEL Work, 1940-1044; 
A BrpiiocrapHy. By Paul S. Burnham. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 38pp. $1. 

DaTA SUPPORTING REQUEST FOR ADJUSTMENT 
OF SALARIES OF STATE EMPLOYEES. Cali- 
fornia State Employees’ Association, 1020 N 
Street, Sacramento 14. 1945. 84pp. $1. 

(1) THe Orrice As A PropuctTiIon UNIT. 40pp. 
(2) OrFice MorALE-—WHITE-COLLAR UNIONS. 
3ipp. (3) THE Orrice SuPERvisor’s FUNC- 
TIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 35pp. Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 1944. 

PENSIONS FOR COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL Em- 
PLOYEES. By Carl N. Everstine. Legislative 
Council of Maryland, city hall, Baltimore 2. 
1944. 20pp. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS. By Stewart M. 
Lowry. Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, 29 West 39 Street, New York. 
1944. 27pp. 

SAFETY CopE FOR EMPLOYEES. State Depart- 
ment of Highways, Columbus, Ohio. 1944. 
21pp. 

SENIORITY PROBLEMS DURING DEMOBILIZATION 
AND RECONVERSION. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1944. 31pp. 


PLANNING 


AIRPORT PLANNING. Giffels and Vallet, 1000 
Marquette Building, Detroit 26. 1944. 32pp. 

DRAFT OF AN ACT FOR URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND REDEVELOPMENT. By Alfred Bettman. 
Revised edition. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1513 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1945. 15pp.. 50 cents. 

(1) Estimates OF WARTIME AND POSTWAR 
EMPLOYMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 89pp. (2) 
PostwAR PLANNING—A CsE Stupy; SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 160pp. 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commis- 
sion, 631 J Street, Sacramento 14. 1944. 

FinAL REPORT OF THE Post WAR PROGRAM 
COMMISSION TO THE 96TH GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY AND THE GOVERNOR. The Commission, 
state house, Columbus 15. 1945. 121pp. 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE, 1945. Chamber of Commerce, 
Memphis 1. 1945. 24pp. 

LOUISIANA AVIATION, AIRPORT PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT. Department of Public Works, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 1944. 38pp. 

PLANNING FOR SCHENECTADY: PROGRESS RE- 
PORT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENT Post WAR 
PLANNING CoMMITTEE. The Committee, city 
hall, Schenectady, New York. 1944. 24pp. 

PLANNING Our Cities; A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
American Institute of Architects. Regional 
Association of Cleveland, Housing Center, 
West Mall Drive, Cleveland, 14, Ohio. 1944. 
66pp. 

Post-WAR CONNECTICUT; SUPPLEMENT TO IN- 
TERIM REPORT. Connecticut Post-War Plan- 
ning Board, state office building, Hartford. 
1944. 157pp. 

SoME OUTSTANDING NEEDS OF SHELBY, KINGS 
MOUNTAIN, AND CLEVELAND County. State 
Planning Board, 402-08 Alumni Building, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1944. 96pp. 


POLICE 


NATION-WIDE BRAKE EMPHASIS PROGRAM FOR 
TRAFFIC SAFETY. International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Apply to Public Relations 
Office, c/o National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 16pp. 

Procress Report IACP Nation-Wide Brake 
EMPHASIS ProGRAM. Safety Division, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 1827 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. (1) 
February 7, 1945. 8pp. (2) February 20, 
1945. Spp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

REFUSE COLLECTION AND DisposAL; A REPORT 
TO THE Mayor AND City CoUNCIL OF THE 
City OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. By Abel 
Wolman, G. J. Requardt, and H. W. Wood- 
ward. Department of Public Works, city 
hall, November 24, 1944. 116pp. 

RULES REGULATING OPERATION OF CITY VEHI- 


cLES. Director of Public Works, city hall, 
San Diego, California. 1944. Unpaged. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP STANDARDS. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1945. 30pp. 35 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


UNIFORM VEHICLE Cope: UNIFORM Moror 
VEHICLE SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY Act; Act 
IV, as amended. 18pp. Also amendments to 
Act I, 4pp.; Act II, 7pp.; and Act V, 22pp. 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. November 28, 1944. 


UTILITIES 


ANALYSIS OF URBAN TRAVEL BY SURVEY TECH- 
NIQUE. American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 1944. 17pp. 

AN AVIATION PROGRAM FOR INDIANA. Indiana 
Economic Council, 609-612 Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis 4. 1944. 66pp. 

COORDINATION OF CITY PLANNING, HiGHway 
DEVELOPMENT AND URBAN TRANSIT. By 
Charles Gordon. American Transit Associa- 
tion, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
1945. 16pp. 

(1) Counctt-MANAGER CiTIES HAvING Pus- 
LICLY-OWNED ELECTRIC SYSTEMS. 3pp. (2) 
MUNICIPALLY-OWNED ELECTRIC SYSTEMS OF 
Att Cities WitH 50,000 POPULATION oR 
Over. Ip. Burns and McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Company, 107 West Linwood Boulevard, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 1945. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1944. 
35pp. 

Postwar PATTERNS OF City GrowTH. Amer- 
ican Transit Association, 292 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 1944. 32pp. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF COORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING. By Charles E. 
DeLeuw. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1945. 6pp. 

TRANSIT Fact Boox 1944. American Transit 
Association, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. 1944. 44pp. 


(1) Typtcat ELectric BILts; Cites oF 50,000 
POPULATION AND More, 1944. 42pp. 10 cents. 
(2) TypicAL RESIDENTIAL ELEctTRIC BILLS; 
C1TIEs OF 2,500 PoPULATION AND More, 1944. 
89pp. 25 cents. Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 


WELFARE 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE NEW York (STATE) 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON DELIN- 
QUENCY. Part 1, Preventing Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Proposals for a State Program. The 
Committee, Albany. 1944. 22pp. 


THE JUVENILE CourT AND County INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR CHILDREN IN JACKSON COUNTY 
(Kansas City) Missourt. National Proba- 
tion Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. 1944. 92pp. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctAL WorkK SELECTED PAPERS, SEVENTY- 
First ANNUAL MEETING, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 21-27, 1944. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1944. 492pp. $5. 


A PuBLic SERVICE FOR RESTORING THE HANDI- 
CAPPED TO UsEFUL EMPLOYMENT. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 13pp. 









